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From the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricul. Society. 


THE IMPROVEMENT AND PROFITABLE 
CULTIVATION OF CLAY LANDS. 


{Remarks of Joun P. Beexman, Pres’t at the Columbia Co. Fair] 


Fellow Citizens :—The third exhibition of the Fair of 
the Agricultural Society of the County of Columbia is 
ended. We have now met to receive the usual address, 
and then to distribute the several prizes to which that ex- 
hibition has led, to those who have just won them. Here 
our labors, as a Society, for the year are closed; but I 
trust, to be individually renewed, with increased exertion, 
and better success for the future. Competition, such as 
this Society engenders, cannot but be useful to the Farm- 
er; for here he has the evidence of the skill of his neigh- 
bors before him, and if he will not profit by the lessons 
these teach him, depend upon it, he is not a man for times 
like these. 

The march of society is onward, and more has been 
done in the last forty years for the improvement and hap- 
piness of mankind than in many centuries before. The 
life of the Farmer is that of constant exertion, but when 
his labors are rewarded and his hopes cheered by fruit- 
ful returns, and all the comforts that necessarily follow, 
he will look back with pleasure on the past year that has 
ensured him the reward of his toil. This gratification is 
not lessened by a feeling of indepenience that springs 
from well-eonducted efforts, nor b; he estimation in 
which he sees himself held by an intelligent community. 


ON 


Under such circumstances, he proceeds with renewed 


energy to his work; and whether by the evening fireside 
or under an August sun, he feels the same buoyancy of 
spirits, the same ardent desire to press.forward its exe- 
cution. ; 

Seed-time and harvest, sunimer and winter, follow each 
other in quick succession, and so do the seasons of our 
lives : but when our summer is gone and winter is come, 
we will at least have the consolation to think that our 
lives of industry and sobriety have not shortened our 
days or lessened our enjoyments—and that old age will 
find us with no premature infirmities, with a reputation 
well established, and a competence to support declining 
years. 

If the life of the farmer is a life of toil, it js a life rich 
in the comfort it affords, and richer still in the indepen- 
dence which springs from it. He lives not alone for him- 
self—he lives for the benefit of mankind. No country 
can prosper without him, no government exist without 
him ; he is the lever that sets in motion all the elements 
that conduce to the existence, comfort and happiness of 
man. He has cleared your forests, made your roads, fur- 
nished the materials for building your villages and cities. 
He builds your school houses, erects and supports three- 
fourths of your temples of worship ; and if education, civ- 
ilization, religion or good government is to be settled or 
promoted, you are sure to find in him a firm and steady 
friend. Generall¢ kind and humane, the poor have in him 
a friend on whom they ean depend ; and his habits of in- 
dustry, sobriety and morality, ensure stability to repub- 
lican government, and furnish example upon which the 
lives and habits of the rising generation are formed. The 
product of his industry supplies us not alone with the ma- 
terials for trade; but on him, under Providence, we de- 
pend not only for existence, but for the thousand com- 
forts that follow from labors so bountifully blest by our 
Marker. 

To encourage this man in his great work, we have met 
this day ; and if aught we have said, or can say, can add 
to his wealth, intelligence, respectability or usefulness, 
we have long since been repaid a thonsand-fold ‘in the 





benefits he has conferred upon this whole community. 
Last year, fellow citizens, when I had the honor to ad- 
dress an audience like this, the principal subject of remark 
was upon the construction of the plough, and the neces- 
sity of good and careful ploughing to increase our just 
expectations for ample returns for our labor. 

The subject to which | would now call your attention 
is, the Improvement and Profitable Cultivation of our 
Clay Lands. 

It is not necessary, on the present occasion, that I 
should go into a close analysis of the different kinds of 
svil, but to state that the lands in this section of the State 
are composed principally of flint, lime and alum, or in 
other words, clay, ‘Fhe best lands for arable husbandry 
have a proper mixture of those three ingredients; and’ 
when they are so blended, they constitute a soil that ad- 
mits of the most profitable cultivation. 

In some parts of our State, they areso mixed ; but this 
is the case in a small portion of ovr extensive country. 
Here we must take things as we find them ; and as in this 
section, for many miles up and down the Hudson river, 
but not more than a mile or two in width, we find a streak 
of clay bounded on the west principally by a streak of 
sand ; on the east by one of flint or gravel ; it becomes us 
to inquiry whether anything can be done with this clay- 
ey portion, which is now our poorest land, to reclaim it, 
and make its cultivation more profitable. Chemists tall 
us that the most profitable lands are those which are com- 
posed of three-eighths of clay, three-eighths of pulverized 
limestone, and two-eighths of sand, or about this propor- 
tion; and an excellent soil for wiieat is composed of 
three-filths of sand, two-fifths of three earths, lime, flint 
and clay. 1 donot use chemical terms in speaking of 
these earths. [use only the English words, that I may 
be easily understood, for the object of this address is to, 
be practically useful. | wish then, that you would bear. 
in mind that it is the proper mixture of these ingredients, 
clay, sand and lime, that constitutes our most fertile soils; 
and it follows that, when either of these three substances 
is in more than due proportion to the other, or the earth. 
is entirely composed of the one, so sterility proportion- 
ately as necessarily follows. [t is not alone agricultural 
chemists who have made these observations, but our best 
farmers have long since discovered that a soil judiciously 
mixed, if J may use the term, is the most congenial to. 
the easy and profitable culture of all grassess, grain and 
fruits. f 

One of the most noted chemists, Berghman, tells us, as 
corroborative of the preceding remarks, that these three 
earths enter into the composition of plants, or in other 
words, plants are made from them in different proportion ; 
and he tells you bow much of earth enter into the com- 
position of wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes and clover. 

It therefore admits not of a doubt—because the man of 
science and the practical farmer, unknown to each other, 
and by different modes of reasoning, bring the results of 
their respective observations to the same point. 

The one tells us that these three ingredients, lime, sand 
and clay, constitute the best land; and the other tells us, 
that he finds by analysis, that these several soils enter in- 
to the composition of the plants themselves. So far, all 
is right. Now, what practical deductions can be drawn 
from the above facts? Plants, we all know, derive their 
nourishment from the svil they stand in, and the air by 
which they are surrounded. If the soil they stand in 
does not admit of an easy egress of the roots of the plant 
through it, and likewise afford it that food most congenial 
to its growth, the air by which it is surrounded can do 
little to bring it vigorously forward. 

Clay, unmixed, we know, becomes hard by heat; and 
it is of such quality, that the admixture of water with it 
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makes it unpleasantly adhesive. In summer, therefore, 
itis apt to become dry and hard; and in spring and fall 
or wet weather, too tenacious of water and holds it too 
long for plants to thrive in. Our objeet is, therefore, to 
prevent it from baking in dry weather, and in wet to per- 
mit the moisture to pass through it, that neither excess 
may be injurious to the growing plant. 

There is a single remedy and a simple remedy for all 
this; and that is, to follow ap our first suggestion, con- 
firmed by both the philosopher and farmer. Open and 
mix the soil, so that the roots of plants pass freely through 
it, and the water likewise. How is this to be done? By 
drawing on what it is deficient in—lime, flint: or sand. 
Either of these will open the soil, and answer the purpose. 
Manure will do the same thing, but it will not be so per- 
manent; so will the ploughing in of either green or dry 
crops, or chips, or stones, or leaves, or any thing that 
will open the earth and.aid the progress of the roots of the 

lants. 

‘ A friend:in an adjoining town, Claverack, tells me that 
these suggestions some time since oceurred to him; and 
having the opportunities, he has adopted the practice of 
flooding a clay lot by a muddy stream. rendered turbid 
by sand in rainy weather when it is swollen ; and by let- 
ting the water pass over it in this state, he has had depos- 
ited over it within a few years, hundreds of tons of sand 
and gravel, and it has since produced him the greatest vield 
of hay he has ever had. 

If | understood him right, he has recovered several a- 
cres in this way, and has already been more than a hun- 
dred times compensated for the expense of the plan he has 
adopted. He has so managed-as to dam or prevent the 
water from passing off at those times, until it had made 
its deposite: and when. it.bad, he opened the sluices and 
let it pass off. The labor and the expense were trifling, 
but he reaps the benefit of the thought, and deserves our 
thanks for adopting it, 

Another friend tells. me, that he has drawn sand from 
a neighboring hillock, on a lot of clay land: and in the 
crops that followed, it produced as good an effect as if 
the land had been highly manured. The first crop upon 
it, after making the experiment, was a crop of grass ; and 
he was so pleased with,it, that he earnestly persuaded all 
he could to visit it and satisfy themselves by their own 
personal observation. A third friend tells me, that he 
summer-fallowed a poor, worn-out clay lot in 1842, in- 
tending to manure it and. sow it to wheat in the fall. He 
ploughed it and drew on a portion of it a sufficiency of 
stable manure. On another portion he drew sand and 
gravel, and spread it. Another portion, he left unmanur- 
ed and unsanded. 

He sowed the whole to wheat. In the summer of 1843, 
the past summer, the part manured was very good, the 
part sanded equally good, and on the part to which neith- 
er had been applied, the wheat was miserably poor. 
These three experiments all tend to the same result, and 
to confirm the theory of the’ philosopher and the obser- 
vation of the farmer. 

The clay land in Columbia county was known by our 
oldest inhabitants to yield large crops of wheat immedi- 
ately after clearing. Indeed, it was thought that none but 
clay land would produce wheat. The farmers therefore, 
who owned other soil, bought these clay lands solely 
with a view to raise wheat; and’l have been repeatedly 
told by an old inhabitant, that farmers would purchase 
detached lots of clay, distant from their farms, if they’ had 
no land of this kind, for the express purpose’ of raising 
wheat.' This was soon after or before ‘the timber or 
growth of the forest was removed, where the ground for 
centuries had been annually covered with the leaves of 
the trees, or remains of them and the falling timber. From 
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these deposit, therefore, there were several inches of ve- 
getable mould created, and the sun not having had access 
to the ground to dry oat its moisture and render it com- 
pact, it was in a fit state to yield large returns to the far- 
mer, and it did yield them. 

We have all heard of the fertility of the western part 
of the State,.and that they raise from twenty to forty 
bushels of wheatto the acre. This is true: but is it gen- 
erally known likewise, that a considerable portion of the 
land is clay upon which they raise these heavy crops. 
The presumption is, that they will continue to have good 
crops of wheat as long as this vegetable mould which the 
forest has been the cause of accumulating, will last, and 
no longer. Exhaust or remove this vegetable mould, and 
their clay soil will be as hard and as stiff as ours. They 
put on wheat after wheat—our fathers did the same—-un- 
til they have exhausted the fertility, and left nothing but 
the residuum of the virgin clay behind; and this soil now 
constitutes the clay fields we seearound us. We have 
long felt and now feel the evils of this kind of farming by 
our progenitors, and would be happy to apply the rem- 
edy. 
he remedy in part, I have suggested in my previous 
remarks upon the deficiency in the soil for the speedy 
growth of plants; but it is not always easy or practica- 
ble to draw on lime, sand or gravel. In suggesting that 
remedy, I will state my own experience in reclaiming 
clay land, and the methods I have used to effect, and leave 
you to judge how far it can be advantageously practised. 
I have owned a farm of 200 acres for say 15 years. My 
practice has been to stock it with a few cattle, but feed 
on it pricipally sheep—to plough only enough of it to 
employ two hands during the summer; not to sell any 
hay from the farm, but to make all the manure | could 
upon it. By this course of husbandry | find myself re- 
warded, because I have received more in immediate pro- 
fits than the interest on the investment I have made would 
come to; and | have been enabled to manue the meadows 
at least three times, and several of the pasture lots. | 
found that [ could, in most seasons, raise good crops of 
oats, but for the last three years | have suspended in a 
measure the oat crop, and gone back to wheat: and from 
the experience I have had, | feel the assurance that this 
barren exhausted clay farm, by continuing the cultivation 
of it on the plan I now adopt, will untimately become, as 
it has already been, a source of great profit to me. It is 
well known that a clay soil is not congenial to the growth 
of corn, and that rye grown upon it does not make good 
flour. When it can be manured, it is better adapted to 
the growth of all the grasses, wheat and oats. 

Knowing this, we must follow out the indication of 
Nature, and act accordingly. The practice I have adopt- 
ed has been this: To manure an old, worn-out clay lot, 
summer-fallow it and plow it repeatedly ; sow it early to 
wheat in the fall,. together with grass seed. For three 
successive seasons, | have succeeded not only in my 
wheat crop, but the grass has done remarkably well the 
following year. Now, what prevents us from carrying 
out this practice? If we can reclaim a Jot, can we not 
by perseverance reclaim a whole farm? And what, let 
me ask, can be. more profitable husbandry than a good 
wheat crop followed either by hay or pasture? If then, 
carting on lime, sand, gravel or dung, one and all—re- 
membering, however, that manure must be one of the in- 
gredients to make the improvement permanent—what is 
to prevent the industrious and intelligent farmer from ma- 
king our now worn-out clay lands our most profitable 
farms. Again: sow it early,’sow it in Augnst—give the 
plant plenty of time to cover the ground well with its 
foliage before winter sets in. This will afford protection 
to its roots,.and we will not hear so many complaints a- 
bout your wheat being frozen out on the clay. The 
leaves will protect it. [I will add one word more on the 
subject of sowing grass-seed. [| sow timothy and clover 
—three times the-quantity of the first, to one of the last. 

My observation thus far has taught me that the earli- 
est sown grass-seed does by far the best. I have sown 
in September, in October and November. The first did 
well, the second not so well, and that sown in November 
did ary Sana I could add more on this subject, but I 
trust I have said enough to be understood. The sugges- 
tion is sufficient—your own good sense will supply all 
shat is wanting. 

And now, fellow-farmers, before we separate, permit 
me to ask in conclusion, have you for the last year done 
justice <4 your profession, to your families and to your 





Have you called to your aid all the agricultural read- 
ing within your reach, and taken advice from those of 
your neighbors who are competent to give it? Are your 
farms generally in better condition than they were one 
yearago? Are your fields better laid out and enclosed— 
your waste ground less—more of it grubbed up and im- 
proved—your ditches opened—useless stones removed, 
and the general surface of the ground better adapted for 
the raising of crops? Has your land been made richer 
to enable it to yield more, and have you collected a large 
amount of materials to increase your annual stock of ma- 
nure? Are your houses more comfortable, besides of a 
neater appearance from the labors of the year? Have 
you added to the convenience and safety of your barns, to 
make them better adapted for the purposes for which they 
were built? Has your stock of cattle and horses im- 
proved, not only in number, but more in quality and ap- 
pearance, and consequently in value? Have you selected, 
and do you raise, the best kind of sheep—TI mean those 
kinds that are most profitable to the owner? Have vou 
the most profitable breed of hogs, and do you carry just 
so many through the winter as best conduce to your in- 
terest? Inshort, have you so farmed in all things that 
you have no cause of regret, because you have given to 
all a proper degree of attention and care? 

If you have done so, you will reap the result; and | 
congratulate you, for you have done full justice to your 
profession, to your families and to your country. If 
Providence at the end of another year should again bring 
us together, from the strong confidence that I have in the 
intelligence and good habits of my countrymen, I feel an 
assurance that we shall see the good old county of Co- 
lumbia marching with still more rapid strides toward all 
that contributes to individual happiness and National 
greatness. 





For the American Farmer. 
Cost or Gettine a Goop Supriy or Water. 


There are few things on which there is an expenditure 
of labor, so extravagant, when well considered, as in get- 
ting, for domestic use, in the country generally, a supply 
of water! Itis, for the most part, obtained by sending “to 
the spring” perpetually, from morning to night, for a 
small supply ; at a distance, very often, of half quarter of a 
mile, and often further than that.—True, it is wonderful 
what a weight a little negro will bring on her head, and 
that so nicely balanced, as to get over a stile or a fence 
without touching the “piggin” or the pail Nevertheless, 
the endless calls for water, keep her constantly on the go, 
and after all, the supply is far from being abundant, and 
often, none of the best “at that.” Moreover, horses in 
the stable, often suffer for want of being sent regularly to 
water. one or two ata time. And cattle are left to stray 
and scatter their manure to the four winds, because in the 
barn yard there is no supply of water. 

It is wonderful how short sighted and how indolent, 
farmers are on this subject. The minutest calculation 
would convince them, that instead of going on in this 
way, one generation after another, expending great labor 
for a very inadequate supply, it would be much cheaper 
to have a well dug at once. | well know, and have often 
stated, that in offering to public consideration all new im- 
plements or conveniences for farmers, the cost—the cost! 
should always be stated, where it is practicable to do it, 
else you might as well “talk Greek.” 


Mr. Pace, inventor of so many improvements in agri- 
cultural and other machinery, undertakes to bore for water 
and to pnt down a pump atan expense far below the prices 
nsually charged for the common pump. The following 
bill was obtained from him for the satisfaction of the 
writer, and is here communicated, for that of the public. 
You can give it a place in the American Farmer if you a- 
gree with me, that it may prove acceptable to your read- 
ers. I. S. S. 


Expense of a Well 30 feet deep, including Pump and 
Pipe, &c. 


To Boring well and furnishing Pomp and 12 
feet Lead pipe and fitting up, $30.00 
Additional Boring 22 feet with lead pipe and 
curb, at $1 25 per foot, 27.50 
Laying brick in well, say 2.00 
The brick to be furnished by the person having 
the well dug, say about 400 or 500. 


$59.50 


P. S. The Pump Stand, is an extra charge, which 
the same depth of well, dug in the old way and furnished 
with acommon pump, would cost, agreeable to one re. 
cently fitted up for a gentleman of Washington city the 
sum of $109 88 ; being at the rate of $3.32ct. per foot, 





Fron the New England Farmer. 
Report on Swine. 

We extract the following from the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Essex Agricultural Society, on Swine, sub- 
mitted by the Chairman, F. Poole, Esq. 

“Mr. William Williams, of Byfield parish, Newbury 
offered . 

I breeding Sow with 9 pigs, to which was awarded 1gt 
premium of $5 00 

I breeding sow with 7 pigs. 

I liter of 5 pigs, 4 1-2 months old, average weight, 
212 Ibs., Ist premium, $6 00 

] boar, 4 1-2 months old, to which was awarded 24 
premium of $2 00 

This breed is the result of a careful crossing of some 
of the native breeds with a couple of English emi-grunts 
who came to this country a few years ago, and this im. 
proved breed is half English, quarter Mackey, and quarter 
Byfield, and appears to possess the best qualities of all 
three. We verily believe that no pen can adequately des- 
scribe their many admirable properties; our own shrinks 
instinetively from the effort, and we can only refer the 
connoisseur in swine’s flesh to the pens of the Society, 
Last year, Mr. Williams tendered to the chairman of this 
Committee a delicate portion of his premium pork, for a 
more perfect test of its quality. The Committee take oc- 
casion to recommend the example of Mr. Williams for the 
general imitation of the farmers of Esser. In making 
this recommendation, we hope no one will be disposed to 
raise the stale cry of “bribery and corruption”. Sooner 
than be influenced by such considerations we would be 
burned at the sieak! 

Byfield has become as celebrated for its breed of swine 
as for its Dummer School, and the many pupils of that 
ancient seminary may look back on its delightful shades, 
and associate in pleasing remembrance in science and 
swine, it litters as well as its letters, its pork and its phil- 
osophy. 

Other places in the county are destined to immortality 
from associations connected with the swinish race. Be- 
verly has the enviable distinction of having the largest 
swinish population in the county. By the last census, she 
had 900 swine, and is emphatically the banner town of 
the county for living pork. And why should it not be 
so? Beverly has long heen celebrated for the excellence 
of its beans, and there seems to be a kind of natural and 
harmonious union subsisting between these two admirable 
esculents. What would be the vegetable without the oily 
unctuousness of the animal substance? and what viand 
comparable with both united! 

Lynn, too, has her share of swinisk honors, derived 
from the extraordinary merits of a single individual of the 
race, of whom the committee have it in their power to 
present a biographieal sketch. We are indebted to Mr. 
John Alley, 3d, under whose patronage this individual was 
reared and educated, for some particulars of his life. 

Of his origin we know but little, except that he was 
the son of his mother, who died suddenly when he wasa 
few months old and left him an early orphan. He be- 
came remarkable for his rapid growth and the excellence 
of his appetite, and soon arrrived at that middle age of 
swinehood when his porkship appeared a living epitome 
of good nature and good living. He continued to expand 
in size until he became a Danie! Lambert of the race, and 
possessed great weight in swinish society. He was a solid 
character, and his specific gravity was only equalled by 
his gravity of demeanor: indeed there was nothing wag- 
gish about him—but his tail. He now became a worthy 
member of the 1.0. of Fat Fellows, and attained to their 
highest degree. His corpulency prevented him from tra- 
velling, and although he had never been to roam, (Rome,) 
he was familiar with the rich stores of ancient and mo- 
dern Grease. The state of the money market gave him 
no concern, and he cared little for the rise and fall of 
stocks—except corn-stalks, which he always appeared 
anxious to get down. He early acquired a disgust for 
party politics, by observing the greediness with which 
some partizans have thrust their snouts into the public 
swill pail. He even thought that some aspiring individu- 
als had much better have a sty in their eye than the White 





House at Washington. In his political views there seem- 
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ed to be something like inconsistency. He was in favor 
of protection, and was a ravenous advocate of home con- 
sumption. He also favored large corporations, and at the 
same time was a strong advocate for retrenchment, and 
delighted in cutting down celleries. He never was a can- 
didate for any public station, and it is believed that his 
modesty would prevent him from accepting the offer of 
any office, from that of Committee on Swine down to the 
President of the United Siates. | ' 

Notwithstanding he was ten feet long; from: extremity 
to extremity, the event proved that he was not long. for 
this world, and in his last extremity no friend was found 
to save him from the hand of the assassin. He was rapid- 
ly increasing in size until the time of his departure, which 
was in November last, at the age of two years and’ six 
months. At the post mortem examination of his remains, 
it was found that his enormous bulk had reached the 
weight of more than ¢welve hundred pounds! What pro- 
digality of fatness was there! What a mass-meeting of 
pork concentrated in a single individual ! The County of 
Essex challenges the world to produce his equal.. Mr. 
Alley informed us, with apparent sincerity, that he subsis- 
ted mainly on raw Indian meal and potatoes—but the 
Committee had supposed it more likely that he lived on 

reen turtle soup and pound cake, with an occasional meal. 
of boiled salmon and canvass back ducks.” 





From the Farmers Cabinet. 
Waste Manure_es. 


Carey & Hart have lately published one of the best Es- 
says we have seen on “The Economy of Waste Manures.” 
Jt was written by John Hannam, for the Yorkshire Agri- 
culwwral Society, and should be in the possession of every 
farmer who properly appreciates the value of the fertiliz- 
ing materials which he is in the habit of collecting to- 
gether—he will be vastly aided in his operations by the 
judicious, practical and simple instructions of the writer : 
and he who does not already thus appreciate his manure 
heap, will hardly fail to be stimulated on this point ina 
manner that will soon show itself on his increased crops. 
Below is an extract ‘directly to the point.—Ep. 

Nothing must be allowed to run away in the form of a 
fluid, or fly away in the disguise of a smell. * * * 
Mark outa piece of ground on which the dunghill is to 
be made, on a good slope, if possible, and close by a pond. 
Cut a gutter all round, and puddle it with clay, so as to 
make it water-tight. Then, at: the lowest part, out-side 
the place where the dunghill is to lie, dig a sink hole 
eighteen or twenty inches deep; let this be well puddled, 
and connected with the gutter already spoken of. Things 
being thus prepared, throw down a layer of manuring 
substances, about a foot deep; tread them well down, 
and scatter some fixer over it: finally, water it well. In 
this manner go on with layer after layer, till the heap is 
the desired height. * * * During the operation of 
making the heap, some water will have drained away ; 
in that case, it will have run into the gutter, and been col- 
lected in the sink hole. Scuppet the water out as the 
work proceeds, and throw it back on the dunghill. If 
the hole is not large enough, another can be made near it ; 
none of the drainings must on any account be lost. It 
should have, at least, once a week, for a month, a good 
quantity of fluid thrown uponit. Pot-boilings, and soap- 
suds, are much better than common water; but urine is 
preferable to both. * * By these contrivances noth- 
ing is allowed to leak, but the dunghill becomes a soft 
mass, holding fast all which belongs to it, except what 
fliesaway. To catch the latter is the purpose of the fixer. 
There are many kinds of fixers,—oil of vitriol, blue yit- 
riol, salt and lime, (not either salt or lime by themselves 
on any account,) gypsum, &c., may be used; but some 
of them atall times, and in some cases all them, have the 
fault of costing money. A substitute which costs nothing 
except labor is, therefore, to be sought for. Such exists 
in cinder siftings, charcoal dust, good black earth, peat or 
bog mould, rotten saw-dust, leaf mould, black mud from 


ponds, bottoms of wood stacks, soot, brick-dust, burnt 


clay, &e. 

Mr. H. S. Thompson, of Kirby Hall, at the late meeting 
of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, at Doncaster, re- 
commended the plan he adopted, which was, “to have a pit 
dug in the earth, in which to throw the manure, instead 
of having it piled up ina heap. The bottom of the pit 
is water tight, and has a slope towards the centre, where 
a tank is placed so as to receive the drainings from the 
Manure. Thesedrainings are frequently poured over the 
manure, so as to keep up a regular, but not excessive, fer- 


mentation. He was in the habit of collecting all t!'€ 
ouch grass, stubble, and other vegetable refuse which th® 
farm affurded, and spreading it on the bottom of the pit t? 
the depth of six or eight inches. This, when well soak” 
ed with the Jiquor that drained from the manure, which 
was carted upon it, and fermented together with that ma- 
nure, was, he believed, as good as any other portion of the 
heap. In this way he had, ‘last year, on a farm of two 
‘hundred acres of arable land, increased his mandre by two 
hundred single horse loads, which was equivalent to four 
additional loads per acre for his fallow crops. If the ma- 
nure was wanted for immediate use, it should be lightly 
thrown together, and, after being well soaked with: tank 
liquor, have a thin covering: of soil to. absorb the gases 
which would otherwse escape. In this case,,it must be 
carefully watched and well watered, from time to time, to 
prevent the fermentation from becoming excessive. If 
the manure is to be kept six months or,more, it should 
be made solid by carting over it, and have a thick cover- 
ing of soil, which would nearly exclude the air. In this 
way. manure may be preserved for a year almost without 
loss.. In very dry weather, the drainings from the manure 
are not sufficient to keep it moist, and it becomes neces- 
sary to saturate it with some other liquid. If the farmer 
has other tanks on his premises, it would be better to use 
their contents for this purpose, but where such are not at 
hand, plain water may be used, and has been found to.an-| 
swer exceedingly well.” 





From the Boston Cultivator. 
On Manure in THe Hitt. 


It is a deplorable fact that there are many who think 
they must manage their farms just as their fathers, or even, 
perhaps, as their grandfathers did; and who believe that 
to derive the greatest profit from manure, they must “dung 
the hill.” I propose in this brief article to show, in my 
feeble manner, that this is not the better way to experi- 
ence the greatest pecuniary advantage, from the following 
considerations : 

Ist. Jt has been proved by trial that the first crop is 
invariably smaller where the land is manured in the hill, 
and if the first is poorer, | suppose there is not the least 
doubt that the succeeding ones will be. ‘Two years ago 
last spring, we planted a small field, containing about three 
acres, with corn and potatoes, manuring the principal 
part of it by spreading on; we, however, manured about 
half an acre in the hill, which even had a better soil than 
much of the other. This was planted and hoed at the 
same time with the other, and in the early part of the 
season any one would have supposed from the appearance 
of the potatoes, that there would have been as great a 
crop where manured in the hill as of those that were ma- 
nured the other way. But this was not the case. No: 
in digging them the difference was very clearly perceived : 
I should judge that there was not more than two-thirds 
as great a crop on the part manured in the hill, as on the 
other part of the piece. Nor is this all. Last year the 
same field was sowed with oats, and there was as great a 
contrast in them as in the potatoes of the previous year. 
This year we have cut two crops of grass on the same 
piece of ground, which go to prove none the less the truth 
of the above assertion. So far as my knowledge extends, 
I think this to be a correct criterion in all instances. 

2d. Potatoes manured in the hill, are, in nine cases out 
of ten, eaten badly by the worms. I know the worms 
are a great trouble, even if the manure is spread on, but 
much more so where it is put in the hill. 

3d. Also, where the manure is put in the hill, the po- 
tatoes grow too rank in the earlier part of the season, too 
much of the essential part of the manure is expended in 
promoting the growth of the tops. 9 |S 

If the manure expends the principal part of its strength 
in the earlier part of the season, it will not be sufficiently 
felt in the latter part to cause the potatoes themselves to 
grow to a good sige; but,spread on the manure, and. it 
does not relax its agency, but continues to exert itself the 
whole season. ony ne ae 

4th. Corn and potatoes, as well as every thing else 


that is planted where the manure is spread on, will en-| 


dure a drought much better than if manured the other 
way. Where the manure is put in the hill, the hill must 
of necessity be made higher than if jt was spread on—and 
being increased every time of hoeing, 1t becomes of such 
a shape that the rain runs off as freely as from a stack of 
hay, irrigating the ground between the hills, and leaving 
the hills themselves almost entirely dry. 





Another reason is, the seed being planted upon the ma- 


nure, the roots grow too near the top of the ground, so 
that when there are a few days of dry weather, the ground 
becomes dry down to the roots, which, as a natural conse- 
quence, wil! greatly injure the growth of the plants. But 
as | am growing somewhat prolix, | will close this mea- 
gre communication by requesting those who have hereto- 
fore been accustomed to manure their land in the hill, to 
try the other way, and | am fully persuaded that they will 
be richly compensated for the experiment. 


LECTOR. 





Prince Georce’s Country AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


The Fourth Annual Exhibition of this Society took 
place at Upper Marlboro’ on Wednesday and Thursday 
last, and ‘afforded a gratifying evidence of the interest that 
has been-awakened among our citizens, in. behalf of the 
Agricultural Faterest ; showing a determination.on the part 
of Planters and Farmers to relax.no effort to place their 
calling upon that high elevation. among the professions of 
the world, which its merits and ‘importance so justly enti- 
ue it to. 

Viewing the ciroumstances under which. the prepara- 
tions for the present meeting were made—amidst.the tur- 
moil and bustle of two important political contests—it is 
flattering ta the Society that its meeting was so numerous- 
ly attended—especially as a neighboring Society* suppo- 


sed to be more powerful as to numbers and resources, had 


but a few weeks before, postponed their fall meeting; “be- 
cause of the intense excitement which prevailed in regard 
to the approaching election.” 

As we shall lay before our readers next week an.official 
account of the award of Premiums, it is unnecessary to go 
into detail. We cannot forbear, however, to notice the 
splendid display of improved stock, made by C. B: Car- 
VERT, Esq. His twenty. or.twenty-five fat and sleek cat- 
tle, large and small, under a neat and tastefully decorated 
awning, were the “observed ofall observers;” and eviden- 
ced the skill and good management of theirowner. Next 
to these, were Col. Capron’s team of Mules—six in 
number—which, for size, appearance, and action, surpas- 
sed any thing of the kind ever exhibited in this coun- 
ty—and perhaps in this country—for a gentleman at our 
elbow, who has passed through eighteen States of the Un- 
ion, and who has seen many of the Mule kind, gives it as 
his opinion, that they “cannot be beat.” They are larger 
than most of our horses, five of them standing sixteen and 
a half hands high, and one seventeen hands and one inch 
high—well proportioned and perfectly docile, tho’ but . 
three years old. 

There were numbers of other animals on the ground, 
but our duties did not permit us to examine them. The 
appropriate committees will no doubt do them ample jus- 
tice in their reports. 

The display of useful Agricultural Implements by Sin- 
cLtain & Co. was large, and from the encomiums passed: 
upon them by those who were judges, we should pro- 
nounce them meritorious in the highest degree. 

In the department of Household Manufactures there 
was considerable competition. ‘The committee, whose 
province it was to “see, taste and handle” the cake, wine, 
bread, butter, &c. appeared highly pleased with the two 
first named articles—and when, at the close of the exam- 
ination, the chairman liberally “increased the committee,” 
there was found no difficulty in getting, gentlemen to serve 
—albeit,in the morning they evinced a reluctance to act 
upon some, olher committees. As..one of the “enharged 
committee,” we report favorably on the. variety of cake 
presented—and shall next year “pipe lay” to get.a mar- 
shalship to this. same committee. 

The Farm Premiums.—The Committee on.Fatms were 
unable to make their report to the Society—but an order 
was adopted, requesting them.to do so at an adjourned 
meeting, to be convened by .the.committee prior to the 
first of January next. Thecommittee is now complete, 
and is composed of Messrs. Charles H. Carter, George W. 
Duvall, Samuel L. Brooke, John D,. Bowling and Robert 
Ghiselin. Great interest was manifested in_relation to 
these Premiums.—Marlboro’ Gazette. 





* Baltimore County Society. 





We have heard of many instances of injured potatoes, 
or rather destroyed potatoes, in this region ; but nothing 
like in extent to what the papers in Vermont, Sullivan and 
Cheshire counties in this State, in Massachusetts and Con- 





necticut, represent to be the case in their, several districts, 
—W. H. Patriot. 
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WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 

Before our sheet of to-day shall have reached the most 
of our subscribers, the month of November will have 
dawned upon the world, to remind us that time waits not 
in its course, but presses onward and onward. Thus ad- 
monishing all that, as its course cannot be impeded, none 
should put off that which requires present attention, to a 
future period, as time once lost, is never to be reclaimed. 
In all the occupations of man, there is none which more 
imperiously requires that whatever is to be done, should 
be done in the right time, than that of the farmer. Delays in 
every business exercise pernicious influence over the chan- 
ces of success, and over the destinies of man, but to the 
Agriculturist, they are emplatically destructive. Even a 
week’s postponement in the time of performing an opera- 
tion on the farm, may jeopard the labors of a year, perhaps 
blight the otherwise well grounded calculations of fruitful 
results, and lead to embarrassments which it may take 
years of anxious solicitude and labor to be relieved from. 
Pursuing a business so precarious—one requiring such 














punctuality in the discharge of its duties, it would seem to | 


be necessary that every arrangement should be made in 
advance of the approach of the time of executing any work 
to be done, and that in making such arrangements, no pains 
should be spared to have them as perfect as possible, so 
that nothing may be left to the hazards of untimely or 
slqvenly preparations. 

November, the last of the autumnal trio, though, per- 
chance, it may be of balmy aspect, is but the precursor of 
that dread period of snow, and frost, of ice and sleet, of 
freezing rains and chilling winds, which call upon the 
humanity of man to provide shelter for those brute crea- 
tures, whether of burthen or pleasure, which he may pos- 
sess ; for surely, surely, no man whose heart may be in 
the right place,—whose feelings may be properly regula- 
ted, could repose in ease, though his bed were of down, 
under the consciousness that his stock were exposed to 
the “pelting of the pityless storm.” To save such of our 
readers as may not have sheds, barns, or stables, for the 
accommodation of their horses, oxen, cows, sheep and 
swine, the pain incident to such an occasion, we will here, 
in a spirit of deference, advise, that they should have oc- 
ecommodations put up, though they may, of necessity, be 
but temporary. If calculated to keep out snow and rain, 
and the keenness of the eager air, the degree of comfort 
which they will secure will, ina single winter, save more 
in the value of food unconsumed, than their cos; for we 
believe it susceptible of proof, that an animal well housed, 
and cleanly bedded, will look better, and keep in better 
<ondition, upon two-thirds the food that another may con- 
sume, whose covering is the sky, and whose bed is the 
frozen earth. So here we have interest, with its freshen- 
‘ng sinister motives, urging on those of a more ennobling 

od impulsive nature, to make man perform his duties to 


th "ose of the brute creation, whose moans, in the witching 
tir ne of night, amidst the pinchings of cold and wet, are 


m« re eloquent of grief and suffering, than many a tongue 
pro 


pelled by genius and inspiration. 

} “assing from these general remarks, which appeared to 

us i ? be opportune to the occasion, let us ask you to at- 

tend to usa few brief moments, while we point out to you 

afew of those daties which should claim your attention 
On tHe Farm. 

Whe a.—If from any cause, you may not have got in 
Your w) eat, press onward, with Rail Road speed, with 
your lab, ore and get it in. It is late, but still, if well put 
jn, there., is time to secure a crop, and a good one, should 
the comin; %.spring and summer prove auspicious to its 
growth, am 4 that blight of the wheat grower’s hope, the 














Rust, not make its appearance to mar prospects and lessen 
production. 

As we have many a time and oft spoken of the manner 
in which wheat should be put in, we will not iterate here. 
But we will improve the occasion to remind our friends, 
that all wheat growers, who have the facility of procuring 
a supply of Guano from Baltimore, should do so to the 
extent of a few hundred pounds. If they only procure 
enough to manure an acre, say two or three hundred 
pounds, aceording to the quality of the land, the experi- 
ment should be made by every one having the means to 
procure it. If the increase in the quantity of the yield 
of wheat, and the improvement upon the soil ascribed to 
it has not been greatly exaggerated, it is the most valuable 
manure ever introduced into this or any other country. 
And when its portableness is considered, it may be said to 
have no rival on the seore of cheapness. 

Rye.—Though this grain should have been sown some 
cix weeks or more ago, and now up waving its leaves to 
the breeze, it may yet be sown with a certainty of suc- 
cess. We recollect very distinctly, that owing to various 
causes, that in 1835, we did not get in our Rye until the 
24th day of November. That in the course of the night 
after it was seeded, there came on a cold rain which froze 
the earth ; that the earth remained frozen till spring; that 
the seed did not germinate till the month of March, that 
on the 10th of that month it made its first appearance a- 
bove the earth, and that the crop was a good one, fully as 
much so as that of any of our neighbors. Such late seed- 
ing is among our aversions, but still there may be occa- 
sions when late seeding is better than none. We would 
advise that whenever Rye or wheat is put in so late, that 
it should be ploughed in fully four inches deep. 

Fall Ploughing.—Grounds of a stiffand clayey nature, 
which may be intended for spring culture, should be 
ploughed with an angle so as to have as much of the sur- 
face exposed to the action of frost as possible. But no 
ground of this character should be touched with the 
plough while in a wet condition, as when so turned up, it 
invariably runs into a state of mortar, which the best 
spring culture cannot overcome or meliorate, and hence 
it may occur that a year’s labor may be thereby practically 
lost. Such ground too should be well surface drained, 
so that no water may remain on it through the winter. 
Indeed, if the least inclined to wet, the field should be 
drained by covered drains, made of sufficient depth to 
receive and carry off all rain which might fall, into ditch- 
es to be provided for its reception in the lower part of the 
field. 

Putting up Hogs for fattening.—This is a duty that a 
farmer should make it his business to perform as early as 
possible, as hogs take on flesh much quicker under the 
influence of moderately warm weather than in cold, and a 
saving of food is effected by timely penning. When we 
speak of penning, we do not wish to be understood as 
meaning such a pen as have no cover, but such an one as 
will protect the animals while eating and sleeping both 
from rain and snow. Nor should it be forgotten, that 
their sleeping apartments should be well provided with 
fresh leaves at least twice a week. Those leaves will 
serve the double purpose of beds for the hogs, and man- 
ure for the farmer; for the hog is one of those notable 
creatures, which never fails to return whatever of the kind 
may be given him, with more than compound interest. 

In feeding, care should be taken to give them their feed 
at regular periods of the day, so that they may neither 
have occasion to give an extra grunt, nor an ear-piercing 
squeel, to remind their master that they had been neglec- 
ted. To keep them in health while being fattened, rotten 
wood and charcoal should be thrown to them twice or 
thrice a week ; nor should it be“forgotten, that regularity 
in watering is as essential to their health as to their taking 
on fat—give them salt and ashes once a week. 





Breeding Sows.—T hese should be provided with seper- 
ate pens, where they may retire from the weather, which 
should be well supplied with beds of leaves, in which they 
may snooze away the dreary days or long winter nights 
in comfort. 

Milch Cows.—See that these animals are well cared for, 
in good warm sheds facing the south, well bedded with 
either leaves or straw, from now until mid-spring ; let the 
yards in which they may run through the winter, be so 
constructed as to retain their liquid droppings, and, in or- 
der that none of it may be lost to next year’s culture, be 
careful to have their yard well supplied with at least a 
foet of mould and leaves, over its entire surface, in depth, 
from your woods. The cost of carting and spreadin 
will be more than repaid you, in the value of the fine body 
of manure which will be thus made. Don’t forget in ad-- 
dition to this to feed them well and give them salt twice a. 
week, 

Cattle of all kinds should be sheltered through: the: 
winter, and provided with plenty of straw or leaves for 
bedding ; nor should the farmer forget, that good feeding 
is conducive alike to good condition and comfort. 

The working oxen should be particularly attended to, 
so that when they may be called upon to labor, they may 
possess the requisite physical strength to answer the call. 

Young Catile should have a seperate shed and yard, as 
the older animals might otherwise keep them half starved, 
although their kind hearted master had provided amply 
for them, as old beasts, like some men that we have seen. 
in our day, are excessively ill-tempered and selfish. 

Gathering Corn.—As soon as your corn is sufficiently 
dry to bear housing let it be gathered, hauled in, husked: 
and put away under lock and key, as nothing should be 
left to ternpt men of easy virtue from their propriety. 

Corn Husks and Corn Cobs.—These, if properly taken 
care of, when cut and scalded, with the addition of a little 
meal or bran, make an excellent food for milch cows. We 
believe that in corn cobs there is two fifths as much nour- 
ishment in a bushel of them, as there is ina bushel of the 
grain of corn. We mention this, to show the degree of 
value that belongs to them as food, and how improper it 
is not to use them as such. To avail of their entire vir- 
tue, it would be best to pass them through a cob mill, but 
where this may not be convenient, crushing or cutting and 
boiling answers an excellent purpose. 

Corn Stalks.—These, if gathered at the right time, se- 
cured from the weather, and cut up and boiled or steamed, 
with the addition of a small portion of meal, or bran, make 
avery nourishing food. 

Horses.—See that your stable is comfortable for the ac- 
commodation of your Horses, that their stalls are well bed- 
ded and kept clean ; that the horses are curried or comb- 
ed, and rubbed down with a whisp of straw twice a day ; 
that no manure be suffered to accumulate in the stable; 
that they receive a liberal allowance of grain and hay each 
day ; that they receive what you allow them, at regular 
hours, and that they be as regularly watered, and salted 
twice a week. 

Sheep.—If you expect your sheep to yield good fleeces, 
itis necessary that they be kept dry and comfortable 
through the winter; that their sleeping apartments, at all 
times, be well bedded and kept clean ; that they daily re- 
ceive water and be permitted the use of a yard. In that 
yard you should keep a trough, wherein there should .be 
at all times kept a mixture of far and salt say of equal 
quantities. Every once a week you should furnish them 
pine bows to browse upon, and be sure not to let them 
suffer for water. 

Colts and Young Cattle.—These animals should be 
kindly cared for through the winter, fed moderately well, 
and treated so as to render them docile. 

Apples.—Hand-pick all your apples, and have them 
carefully put away, and be careful to seperate the bruised 
and defective ones from those that are sound. 
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Roots of all kinds.—Dig these, and put them where the 
frost will not injure them. 

Apple and other Sfruit Trees.—Make a mixture one gal- 
lon salt, three gallons soft soap, and one pound sulphur, 
and paint the bodies of your trees, beginning at the earth, 
and ending as far up as you can reach. It will kill the 
eggs of insects and prevent mice from girdling them. 

Planting Orchards.—Embrace the time this month, 
before frost, to plant out an orchard, if you have not one 
already, and be sure to spare no pains in the selection of 
the trees, nor in the planting them after you may have 
gouten them—that which is done atall, is worthy of being 
well done. 

Ditching and Draining.—This work can now be ad- 
vantageously done, and should be done forthwith. 

Fences.—Examine and repair your fences. 

Frie Wood.—If you have not already wood enough 
‘eut to last you from now till June, prepare to have it cut 
sas soon as the cold weather sets in—when cut, be sure to 
‘have it hauled in, and corded up convenient to the house. 
{t would be the better to be nnder cover : but cover ‘or no 
cover, have it hauled in before the winter sets in, as the 
having occasion tosend to the woods every few ‘Jays for 
a load of wood is one of those things which every provi- 
dent farmer should provide against. 

Tools and Implements.—Have all of these brought into 
the bara-yard,examine them well, yourself,—such of them 
as need repairs, have repaired, and be sure to have every 
thing of the kind put safely away under a good shelter 
where the weather will not affect them. 

We have thus sketched out some of those duties which 
ought to be promptly attended to on the farm, and as there 
is little to be done in the Garden, we will only advise 
you, to take a peep therein, and have whatever may be 
necessary, done—so that that which you may have taken 
the trouble to raise, may not be lost by neglect. 





GUANO. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Dear Sir: The quotations of Guano in the Price Cur- 
rents received from England, have hitherto given the prices 
of this article as ranging from £6 sterling to £11 sterling 
per ton of 2240 Ibs., without explaining why so great 
difference of price existed between the several qualities of 
Guano, as thus quoted.— Messrs, Wilmer & Smith, the en- 
terprizing Editors of the Furopean Times newspaper and 
Price Current, published at Liverpool, (England) on the 
date of the departure of such Mail Steamer from that port 
for Boston, and circulated widely throughout the United 
States, were, in consequence, called on by a friend to A- 
merican Agriculture, to publish such remarks as would 
enlighten their American readers particularly, on this 
point, and the following extracts made from the Europe- 
an Times & Price Current of 4th inst., (Oct. 1844,) just 
received per steamer Acadia, supply the desired informa- 
tion. Under the head of S. American Produce Grey Guano, 
is quoted as worth in London on the 3d inst., £10 to 
£11 sterling per ton, with the following editorial remarks 
appended thereto: 

“Prices have again advanced for African Guano, and 
an extensive business has been transacted at £6 to £6.10 
sterling per ton on the spot, and £5.15 to £6 for cargoes 
toarrive. There isnone pressing for sale. For Peruvi- 
an Guano (South American) the demand is brisker at 
£10.10 sterling per ton.” 


The same paper and prices current, quotes the price 
of Guano in Liverpool, on the 4th inst., at £6 to £10 
sterling, without designating any particular qualities as 
subject to this great variation in these quoted prices ; but 
the Liverpool] Editorial remarks accompanying said quo- 
tations, state as follows,—* Sales of African Guano in 
small lots, amounting to 200 tons, have been effected at 
£6 to £65 sterling per ton ; Peruvian Guano (S. Ameri- 
can), is held at £10 sterling per ton.” Another column 
of same European Times, contains the following para- 
graph, headed, “Sate or Guano.”—* Since our last pa- 
per was published, two cargoes of Ichaboe (African) Gu- 





ano, have arrived at this port. One of these cargoes was 
offered by auction on Thursday, when the first lot sold 
at £6.5 sterling per ton, and the remainder was taken in 
for want of buyers. The sales of the week are about 100 
tons, at £6.26 to £6.5 sterling per ton, ehiefly at the lat- 
ter price. For delivery the first three months of next 
year, (Jan., Feb., and March 1845) several eargoes to ar- 
tive within these dates, have been sold at £L6 to £6 26 
sterling per ton. The ship Wave has arrived at the Clyde 
(Scotland), with a cargo from the Mercury Island, the 
quality of which appears equal to that of Ichaboe.” 

The above extracts and remarks are clear as to. the dis- 
tinction made in England, (where the article has been and 
still continues to be extensively used and approved of 
for Agrieultural purposes) between the two qualities of 
Peruvian or S. American, and African or Ichaboe Guano ; 
clearly prove that afier a well tested trial of both quali- 
ties, these purchasers and consumers continue to pay from 
£10 to 10.10 per ton of 2240 Ibs., for the Peruvian or S. 
American, whilst for the Ichaboe or Afriean, they only 
pay in same market, from £6 to 6.5 per ton. of 2240 Ibs.,. 
or a difference of nearly 70 per cent, made. there, in favor 
of the Peruvian over the African Guano, 

The Peruvian or S. American Guano, is a monopoly of 
the Peruvian and Bolivian Governments ; and these Gov- 
ernments have appointed a Company, trading under the 
title of the Peruvian and Bolivian Guano Company, to 
act as Sole Agents for the sale of this particular descrip- 
tion of Guano in Europe and the United States ; and have 
granted to said Company, (for a valuable consideration, 
paid by the Company to these Governments) the privi- 
ledge of an exclusive export of the article from their ter- 
ritories, under the severest penalties of confiseation of 
vessel and eargo, and imprisonment of the erew of any 
vessel detected in attempting to land Guano at any port 
or place within their respective jurisdictions ; and an Eng- 
lish bark, commanded by the same Capt. Fielding who 
was lately executed for piracy commmited on board Brit- 
isH’Bark, Saladian, from the Pacific, was captured by a 
Peruvian Guarda Coster, and actually condemned and 
confiscated by the Peruvian Government for attempting to 
load clandestinely, a cargo of Guano at the Chincha Isl- 
ands. Mr. Samuel K. George of Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed by the aforementioned Peruvian & Bolivian Gu- 
ano Company, their Agent for the sale of the real Peru- 
vian or S. American Guano, and has now on sale a car- 
go of it, imported into Baltimore per ship Orpheus, Capt. 
Hill; which vessel loaded on freight, for account of said 
Company, at the largest of the Cheneha Islands, (three in 
number) in the neighborhood of the Port of Callao or Li- 
ma, in the Pacific, (where all the choicest Peruvian or S. 
American Guano, called Grey Guano, and quoted in the 
London Price Current of 3d inst., at £10 to £11 sterling 
per ton is loaded for England by said Company or their 
agents at home: so that there cannot be any doubt or de- 
ception as to the quality of this cargo being the very best 
Peruvian Guano, whieh Mr. George sells at 3 cts. per Ib. 
by the single ton, with some reduction in the price, where 
a larger quantity is taken. And the writer can state from 
his own knowledge of an importation of similar Guano 
from Liverpool, made some months since into Baltimore, 
by a farmer of Cecil County, for his own use, and which 
lost at Liverpool £10 10 sterling per ton, that said impor- 
tation stood landed in Baltimore, fully 3} cts. per Ib., 
without interest, insurance, premium or ee 
charged on it, and that as an article of trade it would re- 
quire to sell for at least 4c. pr. lb., to cover a mercantile 
profit on the transaction, 

It is true, (as a writer in the American Farmer has late- 
ly contended,) African Guano at £6 to 10 sterling cost 
per ton, in Liverpool, may be imported into the U. S., so 
as to stand landed here, a less price per lb. than Mr. George 
holds his Peruvian Guano at. But when purchasers and 
consumers take into consideration that the African Gu- 
ano, (according to the late English quotations and re- 
marks given herein) is nearly 70 per cent inferior in qual- 
ity or value for their purposes, to the Peruvian Guano 
offered by Mr. George for sale—Mr. G’s. Guano at 3c. pr. 
Ib, is in fact a cheaper article, and the writer understands 
that Mr. G. is authorised by the Company for whom he 
acts as Agent, to lower the price here of the Peruvian 
Guano, on his being informed of any actual decline in 
the price of the best Peruvian Guano in England, below 
£10 sterling pr. ton. I would warn purchasers of Afri- 
can Guano to be cautious in their selection, or they may 
pay dearly for it, though obtained by them at apparently 
a much lower price than Mr. George holds his Peruvian 





Guano at, of the genuine quality, of which article there 
cannot be any doubt when purchased from the appointed 
Agent of the Company, imported by him in vessels freight- 
ed for the loading, and whose masters and crews have not 
any benefit to derive from the result of the sale, and can 
clearly testify where they loaded and that their loads are 
the pure and genuine article; whereas numerous vessels 
are reported to have sailed from the United States in search 
of Guano, and will load it, wherever they can meet an ar- 
ticle bearing a semblance to Guano, and bring into the U. 
States for sale as the African Guano, known in England 
as Ichaboe Guano ;, being the name of an Island on the 
coast of Africa, where the most approved African Guano 
has been found; and many eargoes of it imported into 
England,and from England several parcels of what is call- 
ed Ichaboe Guano, have been inyported into New York 
and other ports of the United States, and are now in these 
markets offering on sale, without the requisite proof that 
the article thus offered, is pure and genuine Guano. 

After writing thus far, lam handed the European Times, 
News Paper and Price Cerrent of 22th inst, (Oct. 1844,) 
received per Steamer Great Western,arrived at New York, 
and find in it:the following remarks about Guano. 

The London Price Current of bith inst., (Oct. 1844) 
stated: “ An extensive business is still being transacted in 
Guano and prices are still: advaneing. The market has 
been nearly cleared of: African at £6.5 to £6.10 sterling 
per ton. For arrival numerous cargoes have been sold 
at 6 to £6.5 sterling per. ton. Peruvian in good demand 
at 10 to £11 sterling per ton. ‘There is an immense con- 
sumption of African Guano going on.” The Liverpool 
Price Current in same News: Paper, under date of 12th 
inst., merely quotes Guano at 6 te £1} sterling per ton, 
without other remark ; but from the several previous ex- 
tracts from the European Times,. given herein, it is very 
evident that the quotation of £6 sterling per ton, applies 
to the best African or Ichaboe Guano, and that of £11 
sterling per ton, to the best Peruvian or South American 


Guano. Most Respectfully, 
I remain, your ob’t ser’vt, 
A Frienp or AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
Baltimore, 28th Oct. 1844. 


GUANO.—The arrivals the past week have been—one 
vessel from Mercury Island.. Fhe sales have been from 
200 to 300 tons, chiefly at £6: 2s 6d, fifty tons of which 
were taken for export to the continent. Nothing doing 
for spring delivery ; £6 per ton offered by buyers, and 
holders asking £6 5s: Peru, £10 to £10 10s. The fol- 
lowing vessels were loading-at Messrs. Burnett, Raikham 
and Co.’s Wharfs,.lehaboe, on the 12th August :—Brutus,. 
Cowslip, Pera, Superb, Maid of Mona, Ellen, Mountaineer,. 
Terris, Storm, King, Mingston, Crusader, Wellington, Co- 
lumbine, and; Hope. Stringent. regulations are adopted at 
Ichaboe for-preventing the scenes of) disorder and irregu- 
larity which.haxe been witnessed there amongs the ships- 
loading. Sailors.are not always the most considerate of 
individuals ; apd: those. whose business it is to preserve- 
order have some difficulty in the satisfactory perform- 
ance of their duty. The master and part of the crew of 
the Peru, of Peterhead, have been sent home, under arrest, 
in the sloop-of-war Clio, which arrived, a few days sinoe,. 
at Portsmouth. ‘he weather at Ichaboe had beew most 
boisterous, and, of the. numerous vessels loading there, 
scarcely one had.escaped without having suffered some 
damage. A variety of eontradictory reports are still in 
circulation. respecting the quality of the guano on Mercu- 
ry Island ; but it is clear that it will yield as rich,a harvest 
as Ichaboe. J 

Genuine Guano, when burned on a red-hot shovel, 
leaves a white ash of phosphate of lime and magnesia. 
The speeitie gravity of good fresh guano is seldom more 
than 1.68, water being 1.00. A 


BattiMorg, 28th Oct., 2844. 
To the Editer of the American Farmer :. 


Deas Sir,—Since my communication of this morning, 
on the subject of Guano, | have found, on farther exam- 
ination of Wilmer and Smith’s European Times of 12th 
inst., published at Liverpool and received per Steamer 
Great Western, some additional particulars published in 
same paper, in relation to the exteat of the wade carried 
on by the British in that article, aad now hand you here- 
with these particulars as exhibiting to your readers the 
number of British vessels left on the 12th of last August 
at the Island of Ichaboe on the coast of Affica, loading. 
Guano ; (not being over two years since. this Island of 
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Ichaboe was discovered by Captain Parr of the British 
Brig Ann, and that this vessel then brought the first car- 
go of guano, loaded at Ichabo) and farther, that another 
guano deposit, called Mercury Island, has been discovered 
in the vicinity of Ichaboe, which is expected to yield as 
rich a harvest as Icbaboe has done, in the production and 
export to England of this most valuable manure. Aud 
it would appear by a notice in the previous European 
Times, of the 4th inst., received per Steamer Acadia, that 
on testing the first cargo of guano from Mercury Island, 
received per Ship Wave, arirved in the Clyde, the quality 
of the Mercury Island Guano, has been found equal to 
the best importations from Ichaboe. It farther appears, 
that up to the latest advices from England, upwards of 
one thousand vessels of the largest class, have been dis- 
patched from that Country to all parts of the world, 
where Guano Depots were likely to be met with; there 
to load guano and bring it to England for the use and 
benefit of British Agriculture. 
Most respectfully, | remain, 
Dear Sir, your ob’t serv’t, 
A Frienp TO AGRICULTURE, 





Bactimore, Ocr. 22, 1844. 


To the Editor of the American Furmer : 

‘The cutting of wheat by machinery, has become a mat- 
ter of importance with farmers, and many of your readers 
will probably be interested to hear something more on the 
subject. The success of my machine this year has been 
unprecedented. The imperfections of my early made 
machines have been effectually remedied, and farmers may 
rely on their far surpassing any made previous to 1843. 
I will mention for the information of farmers in the Wes- 
tern States, that several of my Reapers were sent to that 
country last spring. One to Lafayette, Ind.; for its most 
satisfactory performance | refer to Henry W. Ellsworth, 
of that place. Another went to Pekin, Ill. Another went 
to Mount Morris, Ill..—for the weleome with which it 
was received in that beautiful country I refer to Sam’ M. 
Hill of Mount Morris, ll]. For the cutting of hemp I re- 
fer to James Anderson and Co., Louisville, Ky. The 
satisfaction expressed at their performance every where, 
could not be exceeded; many machines are already or- 
dered for that country. I will take this opportunity to 
inform farmers that I have succeeded in constructing a 
light machine, suited to small farms for 100 dollars. Sev- 
eral of them were put into the hands of judicious and 
practical farmers last harvest for trial and comparison 
with my larger machine; they were not only successful, 
but obtained the highest praise. Several others: are al- 
ready spoken for in the same neighborhood. For more 
satisfactory information [ refer to Wm, Butler and Jacob 
Steley, near Shepherdstown, Va. As mine is not the on- 
ly Reaping Machine now offered to the public, it has be- 
come an interesting question as to which is the best of the 
two—Hussey’s or M'Cormick’s.—I apprehend farmers 
have been alittle misled in making their enquiry by a 
public report of an unfair trial between M’Cormick’s ma- 
chine and an inferior one of mine, near Richmond Va., in 
1843. lcarried two machines to Va. to compare them 
with M’Cormick’s, in that harvest;—one of them my 
commoea good machine, the other a smail one, my first 
atiempt.ata 100 dollar machine; although it has been sold 
and done good business in the last harvest, yet it is far 
inferior ta the 100 dollar machine made this year. Our 
first trial was made with my best machine; on that day 
I had the satisfaction of thinking the impression was de- 
cidedly in my favor: this was plainly manifested by the 
company, yet no report was made. The triel was made 
on an island in the James River, where my machine had 
been takew with great labor and difficulty for the purpose 
of cutting acrop. The bridge had been carried away by 
the freshet, which rendered the Island almost inaccessi- 
ble. While my best machine was known to be in this 
situation, I receiwed a notice to meet M’Cormick for an- 
other trial, near Richmond.—The time and place had been 
fixed upon without consulting me,—the notiee being short, 
. I was compelled te use my small machine. On my way 
to the field, ] was advised by a Richmond gentleman, not 
togo, as he was apprehensive .a fair trial would not be 
had. 1 disregarded that advice, and it was not until I ar- 
rived in the field that I learned that this was to be the 
great trial; ‘but J would not then back out. A Commit- 
tee was appointed with -all the usual imposing formali- 
ties. The Committee decided in favor of both machines, 
bat gave the final preference to M’Cormick’s, partly, as 





one of the committee informed me, on account of one 
quality in mine, which was then esteemed a fault, but is 
by experienced farmers found to be one of its advantages, 
—I allude to the fact of its leaving the wheat lying straight 
in the wake of the machine, and rendering it necessary 
to bind as fast as cut. The Hon. Wm. H. Roane was 
one of that committee; he not being satisfied, as was the 
case with others of the committee, procured another tri- 
al on his own estate at Tree Hill; then my best machine 
was used—note the result. . 

Mr. Roane promptly decided in favor of my machine, 
and ordered one to cut the crop of 744. [lis preference 
for my reaper over M’Cormick’s has already appeared 
over his own signature in the public prints, and he now 
authorizes me to say, that the cutting of his wheat and 
oats, in the harvest just past has confirmed his opinions 
heretofore entertained. He also informs me, that several 
gentlemen who visited his field, expressed their intention 
of procuring my reapers for themselves next year. 

Mr. John Watkins of Ampthill, near Richmond, saw the 
operation of M’Cormick’s Reaper in the harvest of 743, 
on a farm adjoining his ‘own, and was fully acquainted 
with it before getting one of mine.—His letter below will 
tell the rest of the story. 


CuesTerFig_p County, Va., July, 1844. 
Obed Hussey, Esq.— 


Dear Sir: Having never seen you since receiving the 
wheat reaping machine, J with the greatest pleasure make 
known to you the result of its performance in catting my 
wheat. It surpassed my expectation. In cutting wheat 
or Oats, no reaper can surpass it as to quantity, neatness 
in cutting, and laying the grain to the greatest nicety and 
to advantage to the binders. The having to pick it up as 
fast as it is cut, is, in my opinion, one great recommenda- 
tion ; because, every operation is immediately under the 
manager’s eye; consequently, much more work will be 
done, and at night, when the cutting is done, the picking 
is ofcourse. Numbers have been to see its performance, 
and all left with delight.—One old gentleman, a James 
River farmer, remarked, had he such a farm as mine, he 
would not be without your Reaper for 500 dollars. The 
people desire to see you in this quarter, and I have no 
hesitation in saying, a trip to Richmond and its neighbor- 
hood, as soon as convenient, will be to your advantage. 

Joun Warkins, of Ampthill. 


My Reaper has been Used several] years in the Valley of 
Va., M’Cormick’s reaper was introduced there in the last 
harvest. Ina letter which I received from a gentleman 
there, is this language: “ We have had a fair trial of M’- 
Cormick’s Reaping Machine in this neighborhood this 
harvest.—Col], used one in the same field with 
one of yours and found. that yours would make two 
rounds while the other made one. From all accounts | 
hear, the farmers say they are of no account. I know 
several farmers who will have vours next year, they were 
holding back to see M’Cormick’s work, and are satisfied. 

Thinking you would be pleased to hear of the success 
of your machine over the other, I have accordingly writ- 
ten.” 

Mr. Lewis W. Washington of Jefferson Co., Va., has 
cut three harvests with one of my machines; the following 
letter from him will show his opinion of it and how it 
compares with M’Cormick’s reaper. 

Beart Arr, July 6, 1844. 





Obed Hussey.— 

Dear Sir—Our harvest is over and has afforded anoth- 
er opportunity of testing the reapers of your construction. 
Unlike most patent farming implements, they manifest their 
utility more evidently with each successive trial. Owing 
to the rust, the straw this year was spongy and difficult to 
cut with any tool; it was also much fallen. Those farmers 
who witnessed the operation of my machine, admitted that 
cradies could not have done the work so effectually. Seve- 
ral of M°Cormick’s machines were sent in this neighbor- 
hood for trial—two within a mile of me and the others 
some two and a half miles off. Being egaged in cutting 
myeelf, 1 did not see them operate. J made particular 
enquiries of four acquaintances who tried them, and in no 
single instance did they think them comparable with 
those of your make. J am informed they do not cut clean 
when the grain is thin, and the inability of the rake to 
lay the grain straight, renders them very objectionable. 

Very respectfully, L. W. WasuHineton. 

i am aware that thus bringing the invention of another 

into unfavorable nosice, may appear improper; but | am 











driven to it by the publications of M’Cormick and his 


friends in the Richmond papers. In conclusion, | will 
inform farmers that my 100 dollar machine is suited to 
narrow or broad lands, and well adapted to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and lower Va., as well as rough and 
rolling lands. My large machine will be made as usual, 
with every improvement which experience has pointed 
out. OBED HUSSEY. 





Green Crops.—The ploughing in of green crops is an 
old practice that has long been recommended. It has been 
more practiced in Europe than in the United States. 

Professor Johnston says, “the ploughing in of vreen 
vegetables at the spot where they have grown, may be 
followed as a method of manuring and enriching all land, 
where other manures are less abundant. Growing plants 
bring up from beneath, as far as their roots extend, those 
substances which are useful to vegetation, and retain them 
in the leaves and stems. By ploughing in the whole plant, 
we restore to the surface what had sunk to a greater or 
less depth, and thus make it more fertile than before the 
green crop was sown. This manuring is performed with 
the least loss by the use of vegetables in the green state, 
By allowing them to decay in the open air, there is a loss 
of organic and inorganic matter ; if they be converted into 
fermented (farm-yard) manure, there is also a large loss— 
and the same is the case, if they are employed in feeding 
stock, with a view to their conversion into manure. In 
no other form can the same crop convey to the soil an 
equal amount of enriching matter, as in that of green 
leaves and stems. Where the first object, therefore, in the 
farmer’s practice is so to use his crops as to enrich his 
land, he will soonest effect it by ploughing them in the 
green state.” 





Hemp. 


This article promises to become a staple commodity 
in some of the States, and give a new impulse to the cause 
of agriculture in some of the vallies of the west, where 
the soil is remarkable for its strength and fertility. The 
National Intelligencer farnishes some interesting facts in 
connection with this subject. 

Hemp was, says the Intelligencer, uatil within these last 
few years, scarcely cultivated any where except in Ken- 
tucky, and nearly the whole production was devoted to 
the manufacture of cotton bagging and ship rope. [t was 
not used or even tested in the manufacture of ships’ cor- 
dage, which is the great source of consumption, and for 
the supply of which our country has long been dependent 
upon Russia. Our imports of hemp amounted in 1839 
to $607,766 ; in 1840 to $786,777; in 1841 to $609,201; 
i 1842 to $267,849; in 9 months in 1843 to $228,. 

2. 

The cultivation of hemp having extended into Illinois 
and Missouri occasioned a necessity of seeking new modes 
of consumption, and the attention of Government was cal- 
led to the subject during the session of Congress in 1840 
and 1841, asking that the fitness of American grown hemp 
for use in the naval service might be fairly tested. The 
result of various experiments has been highly favorable, 
and we may hope that the day is not very distant when 
American grown hemp will not only supersede the use of 
Russian in our own marine, but find also a ready market 
in Europe. 

The following statement of hemp received at New Or- 
leane may help to show the rapid increase of the cultiva- 
tion of this important article: in 1641 and 1842 the en- 
tire receipts at New Orleans were only 1,211 bales; in 
1842 and 1843 they rose to 16,000 bales; and in 1843 
and 1844 they reached 38,000 bales, or about 5,000) tons 
—the increase being almost exclusively from Illinois and 
Missouri —-Boston Mer. Jour. 





Sad Potato Prospects.—A farmer on the Surry hills 
has informed us that out of 600 bushels-he does noi ex- 
pect tosave 60. He put 100 bushels of the red, (the vines 
green when dug, the outside leaves only beginning to die) 
and looking well, into his cellar, and in four days he was 
obliged ta remove them and tip them up on adry piece 
of land. They will he thinks, a// go. 


Hogs Dying —We hear from Jaffrey that one farmer 
has lost eight of nine hogs that had been fed upo» cefec- 
tive potatoes! We have also heard of other instances. 
Such facts are alarming and should lead all to wacihful- 
ness, for their own safety as well as that of their cattle 
and hogs.—New Hamp. Sentinel. 
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— ‘ : ; : Tay a BALTIMORE MARKET, Oct. 31. Tod The 
Nearly or quite the entire crop of potatoes in this region’ © NEW AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, Beef, Balt. mess, 83a |Butter, Glades, No. 1,13 | demand for 

is lost. When dog, they are found to be diseased and 5 TD Do. do. No.l, 6ja? | Do.’ do. | 2, Tall | Maryland 
rotten. Some have been dug early and placed in the cel- t the old stand formerly occupied by Joun T. DarvinG,, 9." prime, 5a Do. do. 3, 5a7 crop Tobacco 
lar in an apparently sound condition, and in a few days Sronting on Grant & Ellicott streets, adjoining Pork, mess 10 Do. Western 2, 6a is exceedingly 
found to be decaying fast. They appear to sight and | Dinsmore & Kyle, Pratt st. wharf. a No. 1 se Do. do. 3, 5a6 limited, and 
‘gmell as if frozen, Several of our farmers have com- G. H. BRYSON & J. JOHNSON, Do. cei, 4 “ mh eh, ds i sales byl 

m ° P a . 

menced ploughing them in the field. We learn that the | Having entered into a co-partnership under the name G. H. Bry-! Bacon, hams, Ba.lb 6327 | Do Western,1, 069 shipping by 
difficulty extends to all the region about us. It is said |son & Co., offer for sale at reduced prices,a great variety of} Do. middlings,“ 5a5}| Do. do. 2, 5a5, making a re- 
that some hogs have died after being fed with them, No | Ploughs, Casting, &c., as Do. shoulders, “ 4144 | Do. — do. bls 1, 6a6} duction from 
reasonable cause is given for this singular occurrence Ss & M Hill Side, —_ yy De — — Ser ane = y whieh : 
; ee ‘ R Sub Soil, uttin xX, o hams, 5a . Xes, 5a8i which is, in 
Should the crop fail throughout New England in the Chenoweth, Freeborn & Hitchcock, | Corn Shellers, Do. middlings, a5 Do. extra, Wald many cases, 
same manner, great suffering as well as loss must ensue.| Woods, Cultivators, Corn and Cob | Do. shoulders, 3ja4 submitted to. 
Barre Mass. Gaz. Wiley, Harrows, Crushers, &c. | COTTON— ‘The demand 
- Bar Sher, Wheat Fans, Virginia, 9a10 ) Tennessee, Ib. is confined al- 
‘ . Ross’ Patent Hay and Straw Cu'ter, and every variety of Upland, 2 Alabama, 1lal2 most exclu- 
To PRESERVE Burrer.—We remind our female friends FIELD AND GARDEN SEED. Louisiana, 113 Florida, 10a12 sively to Grd. 
onee more that the all important consideration in making Repairing done on the lowest terms. Castings by the ton or} North Carolina, 10a11 | Mississippi Leaf, which 
butter that will keep well, is cleansing it thoroughly of | otherwise. A liberal one a , aeamer at to sell ‘Sn ing 12015\Joists & Sc'ling.W.P 1093097 or 
: ‘ in. ‘ & CO. eorgia Flooring oists c’ling,W.P.7a a$7 for ship 

the butter milk. Though your cream be sour and moul- | #83" aug <1 S. Carolina do 10a12\Joists& Sc’ling Y.P. 7a10 pin Pe 
. q ns Z qualities, 
ly, your butter will not be half so much affected by the White Pine, pann’] 25a27|Shingles, W. P Qa9 and a10for 
circumstance as by suffering butter milk to remain in the Common, 20a22\Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00 fine lealy, for 
butter when it is put down. — a 14a16\Laths, — 1.25a 1.75 pe gy We 
‘ ° it “ t s 
It is well known that by melting butter over a slow MOLASSES — nasathiiiieintie emilee ae as ri 


fire, and thus separating all the watery particles from it, 
you can keep it for a long time without salt. Why not 
as long as you can keep tallow or hogs lard? Butter 
milk \eft in the butter is the main cause of its rapidity. — 
Mass. Ploughman. 

———— 

A Precociovs Heirer.—Mr. John S. Bird, of Need- 
ham, has a heifer of an excellent native breed, that lately 
had a calf when she was 13 months and 9 days old. This 
js arare case. By the selection of such animals could 
nota race be produced that would come to maturity ear- 
lier, and thus more readily make a return for their keep- 
ing? And would not this reduce their size? Will breed- 
ers give their views on the subject. 

The above was written some months since, and handed 
tu the printer, but omitted for want of room, and mislaid. 
Since then we have seen the calf, and he is quite large 
and handsome. We saw the heifer last spring, and she 
wasa fine looking animal, and her dam is distinguished 
for her excellent milking properties—Boston Cult. 


FOR SALE, THAT VALUABLE FARM & MILLS, 

Known as the Mansion Farm or Owings’ Lower Mills, situate 
114 miles from the city, on the Reisterstown turnpike, upon which 
it binds for halfa mile, having the Westminster branch of the Sus- 
quehanna rail road within 200 yards of the dwelling. This Farm 
contains about 416 acres, £0 acres of which are in wood, the great- 
er portion of the residue in a high state of cultivation, baving had 
near }0,000 bushels lime put on it the last few years—the growing 
crop of wheat, rye, oats, &c. &c. looking remarkably well, the mea- 
dow comprising about 100 acres is prime land, which has recently 
been reset. 

The improvements consist of a large and well built brick Man- 
sion House, 60 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, exclusive of the back and 
side udditions. A substantial large brick Barn, having stalled sta- 
bling underneath for 25 head of cattle, wagon and carriage houses, 
dairies, smokehouse, biacksmith’s shop, corn houses, &c. &c. 

A good brick GRIST MILL, with a comfortable stone Dwelling 
for the miller; the mill is in good order, and can grind 40 bbls. of 
flour per day, which quantity could be increased with a trifling ex- 








nse 

An excellent SAW MILL has recently been double geared and 
capable of cutting 2000 feet per day; these mills have a good run 
of country custom, with an abundance of water at all seasons of the 
year, the fall of water being about 30 fet. Additional works 
might be erected at other sites on the premises. 

his farm could conveniently @e divided, having on the upper 
portion of it, in addition to the above improvements, a frame dwel- 
ling and log cottage, with a good barn and stabling. The whole 
property is in superior order and repair. The proprietor residing 
out of the state, is disposed to sell it for less than its value, on ac- 
commodating terms. Any person desirous of viewing the premises 
can do so by applying to the manager on the premises. For terms 
of sale and further particulars apply to 
REYNOLDS & SMITH, 
je 26 No. 40 N. Howard st. 


THRASHING MACHINES & HORSE POWERS. 

Two of COPE’S Endless chain Horse Powers and Thrashing ma- 
chines, all complete, which will be sold low if application be made 
immediately to JAMES HUEY & CO. 

jy 3 4t* No. 7 Bowly‘s wharf, Baltimore. 


GUANO. 
A fresh supply of Guano, just received and for sale by the bag 


containing from 150 to 220 Ibs. 
SAMUEL SANDS, 


at the office of the American Farmer 
~—- 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINES. 


HEMP CUTTERS, 

CORN & COB CRUSHERS, 

CORN SHELLING and HUSKING MACHINES, &e. 
Made to order and kept for sale by the subscriber, 

Ap. 17 OBED HUSSEY. 














MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheap tore- 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 


The above cutrepresents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;ang he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; forbeauty ,compactnessand durabil. 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. : 
Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar mode] made to order »s 
jhe shorest notice. 

Castingsfor allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberaldiscount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. ; ; ; 
Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machinesat thisestablish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughmansts. near Baltimorest. Bridge, or No 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 





GROUND PLASTER. 


for agricultural purposes, and would respectfully inferm Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable in any part of the city, or on 
board Vessels free of expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly’s 
Wharf, corner Wood street. P. S. CHAPPELL, or, 

Jan. 3. WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 


BEMENT’S AMERICAN HOTEL, No. 100 State 
Street, Albany, 

Is now open for the reception of company, having undergone a 
thorough repair and complete renovation from the cellar to the at- 
tic. It has been newly furnished throughout, and in quality of 
beds, cleanliness, and airy rooms, will now compare with any oth- 
er establishment in the city. 

In location, this House has many advantages, being situated in 
the centre, and on one of the most beautiful streets in the city ; 
within a few moments’ walk of the Eastern and Western Railroad 
Depots aud the landing of the Steamboats ; about midway between 
the Capitol, Public Offices, and the Banks, Post Office, and the bu- 
siness parts of the city renders it very convenient for the man of 
business, as well as gentlemen of leisure. 

The subscriber pl»ces much reliance on the countenance and 
support of the Aericu.rurists throughout the Union, who may 
visit the city, and pledges himself to spare no exertions to render 
their stay agreeable, should they favor him with their company. 





perintendance, by a careful manager, and the breeding and rear- 
ing improved stock will be continued as heretofore. 
Albany, July, 1844. C. N. BEMENT. 





FOR SALE—4 fall bred DURHAM 
BULL CALVES, from one to three , 
months old—sired by an imported bull 
Magnum Bonum-——who tovk the pr 





mium at the two last cattle shows. Enquire of 
June 5 SAMUEL SANDS. 


The subscriber is now engaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, Cc 


Three Hills Farm will be carried on as usual, under my own su- | 8 





Havana, Istqu. g] 30a31 |New Orleans 3la__lows: Inferior 





Porto Rico, 293a30 |Guadaloupe & Mart 26a28 and common 
English Island, Sugar House, 28a36 $22$3; mid- 
OAPS— dling to good 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3}a4} $3,50a5; good 
brown & yell’w 44a5}| $62$7,50; and 
TOBACCO— fine a$l4. 
Common 2 a 3}; Yellow, 8 al0 Ohio Tobacco 
Browp and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 selis slowly at 
Grounu :eaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4a9 quotations, 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, \viz: common 
wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3a ‘to middling 
for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, 13 al] $324,50; good 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ) Cuba, 15 a38 $5a6;fine red 


PLASTER PARIS— 
Cargo, pr ton cash 2.75a [Ground per bbl. 1.12a $6,50a10; fine 
SUGARS— yellow $7,50a 
Hav. wh.100Ibs 9a10.50|St. Croix, 100]bs 7.00a8.00 $10; and extra 


and wrappery 


Do. brown a7.50\ Brazil, white, a | wrappery$11- 
Porto Rico, 6.70a7.50|Do. brown, 'a$13. The in- 
New Orleans, 6}a63|Lump, Ib. e. ‘spections of 
FLOUR—We quote ‘theweek com- 
Superfine How. st., from stores, bl $4.25. prise701 hhds. 
Do. City Mills, ~ - 4.25. |Maryland,201 
Do. Susquehanna, 4.37 \hhds. Ohio; 
Rye, first 3.50a ‘and 11 hhds. 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.62 | Virginia—-to- 
Do. per hhd. 11.75 jtal 913 hhds. 
GRAIN— ) Corn.—The 


Wheat, white, p bu 954106|Peas, black eye, 
“best Pa red 90a  |Cloverseed,store 
“ord. topri, Md 88290 |Timothy do 


50a55 jsales of old 
$5.50a |Md. white for 
2.a2.50iseveral days 





Corn, white, 43244 |Flaxseed,roughst. 1.35 |past havebeen 
“* yellow Md. 42a44 |Chop’d Rye, 100 ibs. 1.25 /at 43 cents, 
Rye, Md. a57 (Ship Stuff, bus. 20a {and we quote 
Oats, Md. 23a24 |Brown Stuff, 15a __—jthat price to- 
Beans, 101 Shorts, bushel, 10a = jday. Sales of 
FEATHERS—perlb. 29a old Md. yel- 
COFFEE— low on Wed- 
Havana, 7 a8) Jawa, lb. 10 al2 |nesday at 45a- 
P. Ricoa Laguay. 63a 8 | Rio, 63a73 |47 cts. and to- 
St. Domingo, 53a 6 | Triage, 35a 4ilday at 45a46 
ANDLES— cts. Sales of 
Mould,common, 9al0 rm, 32a33 |newMd. white 
Do. choice brands,105 aX, 60a65 at 40a41 cts. 
Dipped. 8a 9 











HORSE POWERS AND CORN CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber has for sale the above Implements which he can 
recommend to all purchasers as being suFERIOR ARTICLES. They 
are made with a view to strength, durability and eff iciency, pos- 
sess great power, are constructed upon the very simplest principles 
of mathematioal exactitude, and are calculated to do as much work 
as the largest farmer can desire, and being free from complication, 
are not easily put out of order, and easy of repair. For proof of 
their intrinsic value, thesubscriber refers to the following certifi- 
cate from one of our most intelligent practical farmers, who com- 
bines with a knowledge of farming that of machinery, and is every 
way Competent to pass a correct an ment. 

EORGE PAGE, Machinist, 
West Baltimore st. Baltimore. 
oo and letters of inquiry, post rarp, will be promptly attend- 
0. feb 14 

I hereby certify that I was one of the committee on Agriculture 
al Implements and Machinery at the last fair of the Baltimore Co. 
Agricultural Society—that ! attended the first day of examination 
but not the last: that after a fuil and fair examination of all the oth- 
er machines of similar kinds, and an interchange of opinions among 
the jndgee, it was pr | by a vote of 4 out of the 5 , to 

ive Mr. Grorce Pace the tirst premium on his CORN and «0 
CRUSHER and HORSE POW ER, they each being ae 
very superior, both in power and operation, as well as darability to 
any others on the ground. It was universally admitted, that the 
Corn and Cob Crusher could do twice as much work as any other 
machine of the kind on red gory at yey I must confess, that I was 
both mortified and surprised, to find by the award of my co-judgee, 


that they had changed their opinions afier | leit, and it had been a- 
greed upon to award the above premiums to Mr. Page by so decid- 
that deter- 
is alike a matter of 
Livraicum, Jr. 


ed a vote as 4 to 1, that they should afterwards 
mination after I had left without consulting me 
“Anxe 


surprise and mortification. BR 
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CLAIRMONT NURSERY, 
NEAR BALTIMORE. 


AS the time is at hand for transplanting TREES, the 
lsabscribers hereby inform their friends and the public 
that they have on hand a good assortment of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, &e. Also a large addition 


of the new and finest ROSES, together with Tulips, Crocus and 
Peaonic Roots, very fine of different colors, Asparagus Roots one 
to two years old, all of which they offer on reasonable terms. Cat- 
alogues furnished gratis by applying to the subscribers, or R. Sin- 
clair Jr. &c. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 

oc 30 2awl2t SINCLAIR & CORSE. 








BERKSHIRE BOAR. 


A fine Berkshire Boar, 12 months old, of pure stock, for Sale— 
Price $10—He is a very fine animal. 
Also some half-bred Berkshire Pigs—Apply at this office. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


The subscriber, agent for the Peruvian Company. has received 
per ship Orpheus, 400 tons of Peruvian Guano—and will hereafter 
be regularly supplied with the article by the Company, who alone 
have the right to export it. 

Orders for any quantity, (not Jess than one ton) will be supplied 
at the following rates,— 





From | to 5 tons, €3 per 100 Ibs. 
“ 6 to 10 “ 42,873 “ “ 
Above 10 tons, 4q2,75 “* o 


A Pamphlet upon the nature, properties and results of this Gu- 
ano, will be issued from the American Farmer Office, in a few days 
free of charge. 

Applications post paid, will meet with prompt attention. 

SAML. K. GEORGE, 
No. 2 German st., Baltimore. 


HARVEST TOOLS. 


In store and forsale by J S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, neal 
Charles, Wolf’s very superior Grain Cradles, (such as I have been 
selling for the last five years;) Grain and Grass Scythes; steel and 
wood Hay Forks; an assortment of Hay Rakes, Horse Powers and 
Threshing Machines. of different patterns, for 2 and 4 horses; 
Wheat Fans, plain and expanding Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 
Corn Planters, my superior Straw Cutters, of all sizes, with wood 
tnd iron frames. Also a large assortment of PLOUGHS, of al 
sizes, and other farming implements. May 2 


sep. 5 








NEALE & LUCKETT, No. 3, Light street wharf, 


Have received from a gentleman in Maryland, a supply of FLY 
PROOF WHEAT for Seed, which they offer for sale at $14 per 
bushel. This is a very superior wheat, weighing from 60 to 65 
to the bushel, yielding largely upon lands of tolerab!y qual- 
ity, = from the ravages of the fly, and making a rich and + ~~ 
n our. 
Mediterranean wheat. which it is believed does not yield good flour. 
Persons wixhing to supply themselves with seed, are desired to call 
and examine the sample now on hand. A few hundred bushels 
more can be obtained from the same source, if early app'ication be 
made. Aug 28 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 


Manufactured by Robt. Sinclair Jr. & 
Co. No. 60 Light street, viz: 















Corn Mills, price $40) most approved) 8 to 12 

Sinclair & Co.'s Corn and |Subsoil Ploughs, 8 to 12 
Cob Crushers, 30|Other kinds, embrac’g about 

Baldwin’s do. 65| 25 sorts, and suited to ev- 


Goldsborough's Corn Shell- ery variety of soil, 2.50 to 13 
ing & Shucking Machine, 35\Corn & Tobacco Cultivat. 5 to 6 


Hand do. assorted, 15 to 17|Harrows, 6 to 16 
Vegetable Cutters, 20/Grain Cradles & Scythes, 4 to 5 
Threshing Machines, 40 to 60/Plough and Machine Cast- 
Horse Powers, 75 to 100) ings, per lb. 4to 5 
+ queen Straw Cutt. 28 to 45/Fanning Mills, 25 to 30 
extra large, 75, Horse Hay Rakes, 11 
Common Straw Cutters, 5 to 12;Grindstones, on friction rol- 
Botts & Green's do. 25 to 30! Jers, 138 
Pierce's and Dolphin self- Lime Spreaders, 30 
sharpening Plows, (new & 
Pi and Machinery REPAIRED on reasonable terms. Also 
ARDEN AND 


ARMING TOOLS—of every sort. 
GARDEN AND FARMING SEEDS = S 
GARDEN AND FARMING BOOKS “ 6 
 &¥%The agricu'tural community will find it their interest to ex- 
amine our stock of Implements, Seeds, &c. We promise purchas- 
‘ats polite attention and lowest market prices. R.S. Jr. & Co. 


TURNIP SEED, &c. 


Just récéived from our Seed Gardena 1000 pounds red top and 
‘white eamy. e a) raised apse picked roots, of the finest 
shape ality, and the same that has givensuch general satis- 
faction the Lact $0 years. 4 . 

1500 lbs RUTA BAGA SEED, raised as above \ 

800 “ do do __ imported last Spring the best 
)) sparietios of English and French Turnips 
> P#iee of Domestic Seed $1 per pound 
w | sragges oad 75ets. do 

ABBAGE SEEDS of finest imported; Early Sorts, Flat 

; Drdm Head and Sugar Loaf Savoy CABBAGE, German 
wa yellow and other Radish Se: d fur late sowing, Half Long, 
and Cluster Cucumber Seed, Endive. Lettuce, &c. &e. 
pe er ROBT. SINCLAIR Jr. & CO. 62 Light st. 


1% Bvomruri as 










It is of German origin, and a different species from «., | 


POUDRETTE 

Of the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barrels for $15—delivered free of cartage by the New York Pou- 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 

D. K. MINOh, Agent. 
A supply now on hand fromthe N. York establishment, by 

the single barrel, or larger quantity. For sale by 
SAML. SANDS, 
je 19 


office of the Farmer, Baltimore st. 

FARMERS! EXAMINE FOR YOURSELVES! 
The well selected stock of Implements belonging to JAMES 
HUEY & CO. No 7 Bow y’s waar, Baltimore. Our stock 
consists of a large lot of PLOUGHS, SHEARS, POINTS, and 
CULTIVATORS, which we will sell low to suit the times —a- 
mong which rank the economical WILEY, and the MINOR & 
HORTON PILOUGH ofthe N York composition metal and ma- 
nufacture—the share has a double point and edge, equal to two 
shares and points. We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGHS, 
premium CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTERS, 
Corn & Cob CRUSHERS, Horse RAKES, Corn and Tobacco 
HOES. @ Farmers an‘ Planterson the Eastern and Western 
Shores may send their orders with confidence, as they will be at- 
tended to with pro nptitude. Wealso keep GARDEN & FIELD 
SEEDS. Thankful for past favors, we hvpe to merit a continu- 

ance ofthe same. Agents for the above implements, 

S. L. STEER, Market st. near the corner of Paca, Baltimore 

£ & W. BISHOP, Bel-air market, Baltimore. fe 28 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 

The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Randall & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Generator now 
in use. They are equally well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
cooking fuod for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mills, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &c , to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for rend-ring lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(in a jacket,) to Public Houses and Institutions for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes for all of which 
they are now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and ‘n many instances fully three fourths—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at the Agricultural Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1843. 
Manufactory, Mc Causland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 


near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 6. tf ~~ RANDALL’ & CO. 


GRAIN CRADLES! GRAIN CRADLES! 

We mean what we say when we assert that A. G. MOTT, cor- 
ner of Ensor and Forest sts. Old Town, near the Bel-air market, is 
now making up, and has for sale, the very best and cheapest arti- 
cle of the kindin the Baltimore market, and no mistake. Try 
them. je 19 
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WHITMAN’S THRASHING MACHINE & HORSE POW. 
ER DEPOT, No. 2 Eutaw st., opposite the Eutaw House, where 
the subscriber now offers for sale all his new improvements in the 
Thrashing-machine and Horse-power line, consisting in part of his 
new SEPARATOR, patented March 20th, 1844, which thrashes 
and cleans the grain at one operation, and is considered the great- 
est labor saving machine, and of the most value to the farmer of a- 
ny machine ever invented in this country. 

NEW STRAW CARRIERS—These machines thrash and sep- 
arate the grain from the straw in a rapid and perfect manner, and 
are highly approved by all. 

Improved CYLINDER THRASHERS—Warranted to thrash 
faster than any other kind of thrashers tht can be produced. 

Improved HORSE POWERS, on the rail way principle, for one 
or twohorses. These machines are durabie, possess double the 
power of the common kind, and occupy about one eighth of the 
room. All of the above are made of the best materials, by experi- 
enced workmen, and warranted. i will furt ish a man to go out 
with them and set them up in any part of this State, if desired. 

As this is no humbug, all who fee) an interest in agriculture are 
respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves. 

A'l orders addressed to the subscriber, Baltimore city, will meet 
=e attention. EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 

dy 


GUANO—Farmers, Now’s your time. 
The subscriber has received 80 sacks of GUANO, which he will 
sell at $34 a hundred if immediately applied for. 
D. B. DiC KINSON, 
Corner of Bond and tsombard sts. or, 








‘aly 24 LEWIS GROSS, Jr. 
Jaly 


No. 85 Smith’s wharf. 





[No 24 
JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the’ pretium’ 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th 1843 eld 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give farther ind _ 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each 
chine without extra charge. Prices 425, 30, 35, 46} 45. _ 
E es small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 


| have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will’ beer ;; 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. will Voar tin. 
Also, Horse Powers, Mills. Corn Shellers, Mil! and Carry.| 
og small yr oe. Turning Lathes, &e. &c. °e: 
Iso, a second hand Steam Engine, 16 horse 
works for two Saw Mills. _— Power, Ont the, 
_Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and alli 
— planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to Operate 
$9Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washingto : 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, gton, D.C; 8, 
Mr. Abner Linthcum, jr,, and all Machinests are invited to 
fair trial of Grinding avainst my Corn and Cob Crushers, and it T 
do not do more work, taking the power, quantity, and quality into 
consideration, J will give them my machine gratice. 
Patent Rights for sale by the subsbriber. 





no 8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore, 
MANGELWURZEL AND FRENCH SUGAR 
BEET SEED, 
Just received and four sale by 
ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & Co, 
Ap 22 Seedsmen, No. 60 Light st. 


CLEAZY’S IMPROVED SELF-SHARPENING 
PLOUGH. 
J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, a little west of the Baltimore & 
Ohio rail road Depot, would invite public attention to this supe- 
rior implement, both as to its simplicity, cheayness and good ona 
with light draft. He will furnish patterns to manufacturess livin 
out of this state on reason «ble terms. ‘may | . 


NEW PATENT CORN MILL—CORN AND COB” 
CRUSHER. 

The subscribers have recently invented and constructed a Corn 
Mill and Crusher, to be worked by hand or horse power, which are 
remarkably simple and admirably adapted to the present wants of 
farmers. Ether of the above machines may be seen in operation 
at our warehouse, No. 60, Light street. 

ROBT. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
Prices—Corn Crusher $30—Corn Mills $40. ap 29 


THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD. 

We wish to afford every facility to the introduction of this me- 
thod, as the better it is known the higher it willbe esteemed. If 
farmers who are living in a neigborhood will club together, we will 
offer them the following inducements to purchase, viz. To an 
club of Five ordering the method to one address, we will make a 
deduction of 15 per cent. To a Club of Ten, 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion, and to larger clubs, a still larger discount upon our establish- 
ed rates for single methods, which are as follows : 








For a garden up to 20 acres, $6 
“* 100 acres arable land, 10 
“« 900 * “ 15 
“cc 300 “ “c 18 
“« 400 “ 20 

Unlimited number of acres. 95 


$ Purchasers of a smaller right can at an7 time increase it by 
paying the difference in price. ABBETT & CO. 
Southern proprietors of the Patent Right 
at Parsons & Preston’s Book Store, adjoining the Rail Road Depot 
mhi3 uf in Pratt street, Baltimore. 





&#Those who find it more converieat, can leave their orders 
with S. Sanps, at the office of the American Farmer, who will 
promptly attend thereto. mh 13 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS & GRINDERS. 
The subscriber having so simplified the construction of the Ma- 
chine, and having at the same jime added to its efficiency, both for 
the quantity and quality of its work, is now enabled to sell for $25 
Crushers of the capacity of cylinder heretofore sold at 40 dollars— 
Hand Crushers for 20 dol!ars—either with or without self-feeders, 
Any other machines made to order. Also Repairs of all kinds of 
agricultur’] implements. These machines can be seen in operation 
opposite the Willow Grove Farmof Mr. J. Donnell. 
fe 14 WM. MURRAY. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

J.S. EASTMAN, at No 36 West Pratt st. about half a square 
west of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road depot, has on hand a great 
variety of Plows and Plow Castings, and other Farming Imple- 
menrs at wholesele and retail, as follows, viz. his newly patented 
Cleasy self-sharpening plows of 7 different sizes, (and one large 
ft hand do) he has many testimonies to show the superior merits 
of this implement. 

Also--Gideon Davis’ improved ploughs, of all sizes, wrought 
and cast shar: 8, dv do. Connecticut improved, « superior article for 
light soil; Evans’ reverse point ploughs, with cast shares only Wy- 
man’s No. O. self-sharpeners, various bar-share and coulter ploughs 
and superior side ploughs, etc etc. Also, corn and tobacco Culti- 
vators, wheat fans, cylindrical straw cutters of various sizes, a su- 
perior article; lime carts, superior Pennsylvania made grain Cra- 
dies; small Burrstone Mills for driving by horse power or steam; 
Corn Shellers, Threshing Machines (and horse-powers for two ot 
four horses) made very durable and to thresh clean. Bache!der's 
and Osgood’s patent corn planters, etc. with a great variety of theif 
implements made of the best materials and in the best manner As 

the above are cold at reduced priccs to suit the times. ney i 
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